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Notwithstanding too many are taught to imagine 
importance and efficacy, in mode, ceremony, sign 
and shadow, the mint, anise, and cummin of the 
legal dispensation ; yet it is certain, that in “Je- 
sus Christ, neither circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncireumcision, but faith which work- 
eth by love.”’* Neither the practice, nor disuse 
of forms and rituals, are of any availance with 
God. But the first may more than unprofitably 
busy their practisers, if they are so dangerously 
deceived as to place confidence either in their | 
own performances, or those of their leaders. The | 
religion of the true Christian consisteth not in | 
form, but in substance ; and ariseth not from the 
activity of human reason, imagination, or opinion, 
but from a heart-felt sensation of Divine love | 
in the light of life. Its foundation is no less | 
than the immediate administration of God’s holy | 
spirit to the spirit of man. ‘This shows unto man | 
what his thoughts are ;t what himself, and what 
the Lord is, so far as properly concerns him. It | 
opens the understanding and directs the duty of 
the obedient ; “ for the way of man is not in him- | 
self; it is not in man that walketh to direct his | 
steps.”’t It is the light of the Lamb whieh 
showeth the way of salvation ; the one great light | 
appointed to rule the day or spiritual dispensa- 
tion of Christianity ; wherein the nations of them 
which are saved must walk.|| 

Men in their natural state may, by reading 
and study, collect abundance of notions concern- 
ing the Supreme Being; but as light discovers 

all things, yet cannot be really known but by its 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* Gal. v. 6. 
tJer. x. 23. 


+ Amos iv. 13. 
| Rev. xxi. 24. 


}saith he, “ye shall live also. 


| by the inspiration of his life. 
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own appearance ; so God, who, in the most per- 
fect and superlative sense, is light,* ean only be 
truly known by his own immediate manifestation. 
What is ordinarily called the knowledge of God, 
is but a series of apprehensions concerning his 
essence, his attributes, and his providence ; but 
what our Saviour called so, is the real experi- 
mental sense of his life. ‘This is life eternal, 
that they might know thee the only true God. 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.”+ Truly 
to know him, is to participate of the quickening 
sense of his life, through the communicated in- 
fluence of his eternal spirit. Thus to know him, 
is to partake of the new covenant, or true gospel 
dispensation ; for therein it is declared, “ They 
shall all know me, from the least of them to the 
greatest of them.”’{ Accordingly the living 
Christian has a certain sense of Divine life in 
his own breast, which affords him instruction, 
strength and comfort, in such a manner as he 
waits in faithfulness upon it, that he is under no 
absolute necessity to lean upon the teachings of 
other men; yet when they come in a degree of 
the same life, he accepts them as instrumentally 
from God. 

This life of God in Christ is the very soul of 
Christianity; without which the best forms and 
highest professions are but as members of a dead 
body, unavailable and unacceptable. “ He that 
hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not the 


| Son of God hath not life.”’|| ‘ Because 1 live,” 


} At that day ye 
shall know that 1 am in my Father, and you in 
me, and I in you.’’§ It is because he lives in, 


|} and communicates of his life to his spiritual fol- 


lowers, that they live also. Of these the true 
church, the adopted body of Christ under all de- 
nominations is composed. ‘These alone are bis 
peculiar heritage or clergy. This ecclesiastical 
body of Christ is a living body, rendered such 
He is the life 
common to all his true members.§ By his vital 
influence he communicatesa living sense of truth 
to them, inclines them to himself, and inspires 
them both with the desire and power of obedi- 
ence; and as they advance in faithfulness, he 
favors them with increasing tastes of Divine 
grace and love, the savour of the holy unction, 
and the indwelling virtue end glory of bis heav- 


i John xvii. 3. t Jer. xxxi. 34. 
§ John xiv. 19,20. «4 Col. iii. 4. 


*1 John i. 5. 
1 John vy. 12. 
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enly presence. “ There is one body and one 
spirit. ‘* Was there not one and the same spi- 
rit throughout the whole church, it could not be 
one body, nor a living body. The body of Christ 
cannot live but by the spirit of Christ. He who 
partakes not of the same spirit with the head, 
no true member of the body. 
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His spiritual in- 


fluence is the precious blood, or spring of life | 


which renders all his members living, and what 
gives life gives a sense of that life; but though 
thei ir life is most surely known to themselves, 


of those who remain unquickened by it; 
hence ariseth all their opposition to it. 

We are all by nature strangers to this Divine 
life, and we cannot by any means obtain it for 
ourselves. It is not of man’s acquirement, but 
God’s communication ; and out of 

most illite- 


and 


as far the 


reach of the most learned, as of the 
rate. It is hid from the wise and prudent, in 
their own eyes, and revealed to those who are 
as babes to the world’s wisdom. It is not the 


high learned, but the humble that God teaches, 


+ 
4 


and the meek that he guides in the paths of | 


truth and judgment. Every one’s eye, therefore, 
ought to be humb ly to God alone, and not to be 
fixed upon the wise, the scribe, 
this world ; for God hath, by the powerful sim- 
plicity and purity of his gospel dispensation, 
made foolish the wisdom of this world.t Yet so 
fond is the world of its own wisdom, that it has 
in great measure detruded the cross of Christ, 
and true spiritual religion, and erected and sup- 
ported this idol in its room. After this image 


the disputer of 


the world has wondered ; and indeed it hath been 


a means wonderfully to blind, ensnare and de- 
ceive its worshippers, whose faith stands in the 
wisdom of men, and nct in the power of God,|| 
and is therefore the reverse of the faith of the 
gospel. 

From a due consideration of the debased and 
corrupt state of mankind, since the 


. . } 
evidently appear that regeneration hath ever 


been the one thing needful ; a work essential for 
all to experience. And as the birth of the spirit 
cannot be brought forth by any thing but the 
spirit, so it must also be preserved in its growth 
and accomplishment by the spirit. Hence the 
abiding, or indwelling of the spirit, remains to 
be of absolute necessity to the regenerate; that 
as their souls are quickened into the Divine life 
by it, they may continue to live, move, and have 
their being as Christians therein, and be sus- 
tained in a spiritual union and blessed com- 
munion with their Maker. 

The essentiality of true religion hath ever 
been the same, primarily consisting in the life of 
God being raised up, and the love of God shed 
abroad in the heart, = therein to its reno- 


* Eph. iv. 4. 
trl:Cor. i. 20. 


+Cole j ili. 
1 Cor. ii. “. 


| 
is hid with Christ in God,t from the knowledge | 


fall, and of | 
the great and good end of their creation, it must | 
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| vation, and to every virtuous and ber *nevolent end. 
| Whatever of externals or ceremonials have, at 
sundry times, been super-added by Divine direc- 
tion or command, were not intended to alter, or 
| unsettle men from due and constant attention to 


is | vital, spiritual religion; but when 7 were be- 


come greatly degenerated from it, and darkened 
concerning it, the merciful Creator was pleased, 
by means ‘suited to their estranged and carnal 
condition, to point it out to them, and lead them 
by signs and symbols towards it. Thus the Mo- 
saic law was not meant to be the whole of reli- 
gion to the Israclites,* or to supercede the in- 
ternal religion of grace; but only to be asa 
‘schoolmaster to bring them to Christ in spirit, 
in whom all is included and fulfilled, and whose 
| presence was then with the faithful amongst 
them, who had spiritual communion with him; 
for, according to scripture, “they did all eat the 

same sp jiritual meat and did all drink the same spi- 

ritual drink; for they drank of that spiritual 
jrock that followed them; and that rock was 
Christ.”’+ 

[t isa vain thing to imagine that religion ever 
wholly consisted in mode or form; or that the 
all- -perfect Lord at any time dispensed with the 
substance for the sake of the shadow ; ever mad 
jany alteration therein, by diversity of institu- 
tions, from arbitrary will and pleasure, merely t 
exercise his sovereignty, as though power was a 

darling attribute, and more re garde d by him than 

| wisdom, righteousness and goodness; or as 9g 
| his attr.butes could be divided in bin. No; ; he 
\is God and changeth not. His law is his own 
spirit of eternal rectitude, and his retribution 
according to every man’s state and works. The 
(different modifications that have appeared 
| anongst men in point of religion, have been oc- 
| ca asioned by the different alterations in the con- 
ditions of mankind. The all-wise God hath di- 
| rected some for a time, in condescension, for the 
good end above-mentioned ; and divers combina- 
| tions of men have invented and enjoined abun- 
dance more, according to their own carnal mis- 
apprehensions of spiritual things, or to advance 
their own sinister purposes. 

Exterior forms are but temporary matters. 
They are no essentials of true Christianity. The 
great author of it represents it as a well of water 
in man springing up into everlasting life.t It 
radically ariseth froma living, abiding, increasing 
principle in man, of a pure, spiritual and heav- 
enly nature. As this is cordially embraced, it 
enlarges in the soul, expels the works and power 
of darkness, and produceth its own genuine fruits 
of humility, self-denial, patience, resignation to 
God, and trust in him alone; righteousness, holi- 
ness, meek ness ; gentleness, temperance, good- 
ness, brotherly- kindness, charity. It derives its 
origin from heaven, and leads to heaven. It 
carries the soul out of all formalities and false 


* Gal. iii. 24. 


41 Cor. x. 3, 4. t John iv. 14. 
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rests, up to the Supreme good himself. It breaks , 
down all our own self-will, and brings into per- | 
fect resignation to the Divine will. In this 
humble contrited frame, and no other, can we 
sincerely and truly say, thy kingdom come! thy 
will be done! For whilst our wills stand in se- | 
paration from the will of God, we cannot address 
him in these terms with propriety; or in spirit 
and truth. 

The pride of man is naturally averse to this 
abased and broken situation. It knows not how 
to submit to be, or to think itself, nothing; 
though it is worse than nothing. It would fain} 
erect and plume itself upon some importance, | 
some estimation, or deserving of its own ; yet all | 
its pretences to merit are fulse and vain. Man 
being nothing as such, but what God has made | 
him, and possessing nothing but what he affords | 
him, is wholly God’s and not his own; and is 
therefore in duty bound to walk in obedience to | 





him every moment of his life, which is given | 
him for that end. And seeing man has fallen | 
short of his duty, and hath sinned against his | 
sovereign by disobedience, it is neither in his | 
power, by any thing he can perform, to merit 
heaven, nor to purchase remission for himself. | 
He can neither undo what he has misdone, nor | 
render to his Maker an equivalent for the tres- | 


passes he hath committed against him. But such 


| Lord is one spirit.’’* 


} Hutchinson. 
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in the powerful covenant of Divine love. By 
this, through faith, it becomes engrafted into 


' Christ ; and by obedience it remains in him as a 
| branch in the vine ; or is incorporated with him 


as its head; for “he that is joined unto the 
Of this vital union rege- 
nerate souls have a certain sense, in proportion 
to their progress. ‘Hereby know we that we 
dwell in him, and he in us, because he hath 
given us of his spirit.”t ‘‘ Hereby we know 
that he abideth in us, by the spirit which he 
hath given us.’"{ Hence, it is clear that the 
gift of the spirit communicates this intelligence. 


(To be contioued.) 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 111.) 
The readers of Friends’ Review are not stran- 


| gers to the name and character of Jonathan 


An intimacy long existed between 
him and Joseph John Gurney. 


ment,” says the latter, “ on all points of a reli- 


* Our close agree- 


gious nature, and on many of a merely intellec- 
tual character, was the means of bringing us into 


| a near and easy friendship, which I shall, I be- 
p> ’ 


lieve, always look back upen as one of the choicest 
privileges of my life.” He addressed the fol- 


is the merciful goodness, and free grace of God | lowing letter to J. J. Gurney and his wife soon 


towards his helpless creatures, that he offers both 
forgiveness and felicity upon the most reasonable 
terms of repentance and amendment. ‘To the 
willing and obedient, to him who is faithful unto 
death, to him that overcometh through divine 
assistance, are the promises of eternal life. Upon 
the foundation of these free and voluntary offers 
of the divine goodness, and man’s compliance 
with the conditions, stands his title. “ Blessed | 
are they that do bis commandments, that they | 
may have right to the tree of life, and may enter | 
in through the gates into the city.’’* 

The laws and requisitions of God to man are | 
in scripture often styled covenants. Not mean-| 
ing that man has personally bound himself on | 
his part to perform the conditions, but that he is| 
really in duty as deeply obliged, and as firmly | 
bound to do the will of his Creator, as if he had | 





voluntarily bound himself in the strongest obli-| 
gations possible. The reason is, man owes his 
very being and all the good he receives, spiritual 
and temporal, to his Maker, to whom he stands 
indebted for all, and who therefure hath an un- 
questionable right to claim all affection, gratitude, 
and obedience from him ; and more especially as 
it is all for his own everlasting advantage. There 
is also an internal spiritual covenant, a Divine 
connection, which the heart of man feels, in his 
faithfulness to his Creator. The spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus, which sets free from the bonds of 
sin and death, and unites the soul to its Saviour, 


| 





* Rev. xxii. 14. 


| and unexpected interruptions. 


after their marriage :— 


“ 6.) .)~6MW With an affection and a solicitude 


which are as foreign to mere compliment as ¢¢ 
is a stranger to them, | now congratulate you on 
a union which has so much of mind in it, as well 
as of outward advantages, as to promise the great- 
est share of temporal felicity. And yet 1 would 
apprize you that even these satisfactions and 
privileges should be enjoyed in reference and 
subordination to the Giver of ‘every good and 
perfect gift;’ that they ought frequently 
to be offered in sacrifice at his footstool ; and that 
whilst you admit no inferior competitor into your 
hearts, he, the Creator of the heart, must reign 
unrivalled there. 1 would alsoapprize you that, 
without any fault of ours, the sweetest, the most 
innocent earthly enjoyment, is liable to frequent 
In this ordeal, 


| this prison of the soul, many things combine 
| against our present happiness. 


The war of ele- 
ments, the more fierce and cruel war of men’s 
passions, prejudices, and interests, all aggravated 
by the malice of an uowearied and potentenemy, 
will one or other of them be frequently remind- 
ing the most prosperous and the most happy that 
this world affords not the ultimate rest of an im- 
mortal spirit,—that earth is not its final home. 
Of these things, beloved pair, though you knew 
them before, | have thought it might not be 
amiss, even in the zenith of your allowable enjoy- 
ment, to put you again in remembrance. But 


®Cor. vi. 17. t 1 John iii, 24. 








t 1 John iv. 13. 
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116 FRI E N D 8 ; 
there is another thing , which perhaps you may 
not so readily admit or 80 easily credit, but which 
I think it may be at least safe for me to commu- 
nicate, and that is a belief which has attended 
me, particularly since your marriage, that the 
way cast up for you is rather an arduous than 
an easy one ; and whilst I hope it will have many 
roses in it, 1am apprehensive it will also have 
its thorns ;—amidst other causes, on this especial 
and scriptural ground, that ‘they who will live 
godly in Jesus Christ, shall suffer persecution ;’— 
for though racks and other torments of the body 
are, for the present, excluded our favored land, 
yet there remain in it, in full play, two small but 
powerful engines of menta! disquietude, the 
tongue and the pen. The former of these, in 
certain heads, and under a certain direction, is 
strongly characterized by the Psalmist and the 
apostle James ; and the latter, as perhaps some 
of us think, is not, when serving the same Mas- 
ter, either less mischievous or poignant.” 

Towards the close of the year, in company 
with his wife, his brother Samuel Gurney, his 
brother and sister Buxton, and Francis and 
Richenda Cunningham, he took a short tour up- 
on the Continent of Europe, their principal 
objects being to establish a Branch Bible Society 
in Paris, and to procure information as to the 
systems of prison discipline adopted in the jails of 
Antwerp and Ghent. In crossing over to Calais 
they were surrounded by a dense fog, in which 
they drifted about for two days and nights, and 
narrowly escaped running the vessel ashore. 

Having accomplished their objects, they re- 
turned home, after an absence of about a month. 

The occasions on which he felt called to speak 
as a minister were now more frequent, “ though | 
often,” as he says, “‘ attended with unusual con- 
flict, and much in the cross and fear.” ‘ How 
vain,” he remarks in another place, “would be 
my own efforts to minister without the com- 
mand.” 

Early in the year 1818, private business call- 
ed him to London. His sister, Elizabeth Fry, 
had previously entered upon her important la- 
bors for the benefit of the prisoners of Newgate, 
and for the improvement of prison discipline 
generally. Joseph John Gurney warmly entered 
into his sister’s views, accompanying her to the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the oc- 
casioa of her giving her evidence, and afterwards 
to Lord Sidmouth, then Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 

In the Spring of 1818, a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment took place, which was followed by a gene- 
ral election Upon religious and philanthropic 
grounds he had long desired to see his brother- 
in-law, ‘Thomas Fowell Buxton, in Parliament, 
and now rejoiced with him in his success at Wey- 
mouth. His letter to him on the occasion, which 
is already before the public, is sufficiently expres- 
sive of the hopes which he indulged as to his Par- 
liamentary career, hopes not of political distine- 
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tion, but of the powerful and monet advocacy 
of the cause of peace and love. As regarded 
himself, he was called into a different sp here.— 
His advocacy of this cause was to be elsewhere 
than in the House of Commons. Much, however, 
as he disliked the strife of politics, he was in- 
volved in some effort at the election at Norwich, 
|in consequence of the illness of a near relative, 
| who was one of the candidates. “It was my 
endeavor,” he writes in his Journal, ‘not to 
yield myself up to the interests of the election, 
but being called upon, I made one speech to the 
electors, in which I communicated my whole soul 
on the subject before us, and endeavored to raise 
| their minds tosomething higher than mere poli- 
tics. The whole effect,” he adds, “has been 
rather lowering to the best things.” “ When 
we look, on the one hand,” is his subsequent re- 
flection in the Autobiography, in allusion to this 
incident, “to the party spirit, the dissipation 
and corruption which attend these political strifes, 
}and on the other hand to the meekness, quiet- 
|ness, impartiality and purity, which ought to 
| mark the character of Christians, we can scarecly 


| avoid the conclusion that the less we have to 


do with such affairs the better; at the same time 


| we are not to forget our character as citizens of 


the State, and ought neither to despise our rights 
nor neglect our duties in that capacity. ‘ Let 
all things be done decently and in order.’ ” 

It was in the Sixth month of this year that 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends in Norwich re- 
cognized him asa Minister of the Gospel, called 
to the work by the Great Head of the Church. 
Referring to this and to his previous attendance 
of the Yearly Mecting in London, he writes in 
| his Journal :-— 

l. 6th mo. 20th. The Yearly Meeting was 
& 





xceedingly interesting, and in most respects quite 


satisfactory. To me it was a period of much re- 


| ligious exercise ; I had freque ntly to speak, and 
both to open and conclude the Yearly Meeting in 


supplication. I met with much kind encourage- 
ment and some useful warnings. . . . On 
Fifth-day the 11th, at our Monthly Meeting, I 
was acknowledged a minister; much was felt, 
and the unity of Friends appeared complete. 
This has been a consolation to me. I feel the 
necessity of being very, very watchful, that my 
practice may not linger behind my high profes- 
sion. 

First-day morning, [6th mo. 21st.}_ I feel a 
good deal at sitting [asa minister} i in the gallery, 
not being to my own apprehension, adequate ly 
spiritual ; but I believe help will be afforded. 
May I be enabled to enter afresh into covenant 
with my Redeemer, to renounce the whole spirit 
of the world and to serve him faithfully. 

Night. 1 feel thankful for the day’s experi- 
ence. In the afternoon I uttered a few sentences 
in supplication ; the first time of opening my 
mouth in ministry, in my new situation. Jt has 
afforded me relief. 
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After his marriage, Jose ‘ph John Gurne y con- | separate di in n outward ‘yell gious fello ws hip, from 


tinued at oe m; and the hall where his father 
had resided, and in which he had himself lived 
from his birth, may be henceforth regarded as 
his settled residence. To this place, “ with its 
lovely lawn, nested among large trees, possessing | 
within itself those ample accommodations which 
it was his enjoyment to share with his friends, 
and combining a convenient proximity to a large | 
and important city, with great quietness and re- 
tirement, he was strongly attached. And they 
who knew him there can still picture him in his 
stuly among his books; or in his drawing room 
among his friends, his countenance beaming with 
love and intelligence, the life of the whole circle > 
orin his garden among his flowers, with his 
Greek Testament in his hand, still drawing from 
the books “ of nature and of grace” that ay be- 
fore him, new motives to raise the heart to the 
Author ofall his blessings. 

Placed by circumstances, though not the elder 
brother, in the position wh h his father had oe- 
vupied in Norfolk, as master of Earlham and ¢ 
partner in the Bank, it was his delight as fur as 
P issible, to continue Earlhxum as the family | v 
house. Kven after his marriage, his sisters Ca- ; 
tharine, Rachel, and Priscilla continued to live | 
with him, occupying their own apartments ; and | 
it was the custom of the other members of the 
family frequently to meet there as under a com- 
mon roof. ‘ How often,” (is his characteristic | 
exclamation, ) “ has the large family circle assem- 
bled there ; a how often hi ive we found occa- 
sion when so collected to acknowled: ge the loving 
kindness of the Shepherd of Israel!’’ Up to the 
period of his brother John’s decease, ‘and for | 
some time afterwards, it was the habit of his 
brothers and himself, with their brothers-in-law 
Thomas Fowell Buxton and Samuel Hoare, to 
improve these occasions by a mutual impartial 
examination of their conduct, in which each, 
with brotherly openness stated what he conceived 
to be the other’s faults. llappy, indeed, was 
such an intercourse between sue h minds. elt 
has inspire d me,” remarks Joseph John Guraey, 
in allus ion to it on one oceasion, (and his Jour- 
nal contain .nany similar allusions, ) “with a fresh 
dusive ve bold, honest, resolute and straight- 
forward. 


> *7 is 
beside vils 


- ead ee ts i 
, to him, delightful band of bro- 


| 
c 


| 





| 





} } — . . , } 
thers and sisters, his house was, as must have | 


deen already apparent tothe reader, freely open- 
ed toa large circle. Whilst every year sirength- 
ene l his cv vie 
te 
tance of the Christian prine iple s which he pro- 
fesse , he joi ] in * that hil iD ory j wherewith 


’ } 1: a 
Chris had mad him ‘** free to embrace as 
1 ¢} — ] — 

brethren all those in whom he thought he 
} . ‘ © hia 2} le im Hi 

cou: d dis rh traces ¢ ils DeAVenLYy mace. ais 
’ , } s? x? } ) 

na ul ¢ doubt! | him to dwell ra- 

+] ‘ . , . 4] e ea 

wher on bu } nts ol union tian Of Galil nce 

1 1 2.2 ‘Wiel hs nang) 
with those around him. With his expansive 


feelings, it was to him peculiarly painful to be 


| minister. 
ion of the s undac ss aud impor- 


some whom he much loved, from m: iny whom he 
| his ghly valued, and from the great bulk of his 
fellow professors of the C hristian name. Nothe 
ing, it may be said with truth, but a deep sense 
of duty, an absolute necessity laid upon him, 
| woulc 1 have reconciled him to such a se par: ition. 
Iti is in this point of view that his decision is en- 
titled to a greater weight; and under his cir- 
cuinstane s, the degree in whic h his natural sen- 


 ebitventeny ‘almost amounting to timidity, was 


gradually overcome, the courage and firniness 
with which he was, at various times, enabled to 
act out his convictions, were not the least strik- 
ing evidences of the work of divine grace upon 
his heart. 

Whatever may be the advantages of smaller 
circles, it may be a question whether these ad- 
vantages have not been sometimes overrated. To 
the tender plant they are often highly serviceable, 
if not absolutely essential. But are ‘there not in- 
stances in which, if there has been less to 
obstruct the formation of the character, there has 
been, on the other hand, less to de velope and in- 

vigorate it ; where, instead of growing up to a 
‘hes ilthful maturity, it has been cither permane ent- 
ly crippled, or, what is equally disastrous, perma- 
nently de formed ; ; one limb or member growing 
out of its due placeor proportion to the pr judice 
of the rest. They who have been accustomed 
always to associate with those of similar opinions, 
and who are acquainted ouly with the habits and 
modes of thought of their own particular circles, 
are naturally but ill prepared to understand and 
sympathize ‘with the difficulties of others. That 
which is known is, in far too many cases, all that 
exists, to them that know nothing beyond. Igno- 
rance is thus apt to beget exclusiveness, and the 
wind and the heart become contracted together. 
And, even assuming the educational opinions of 
such individuals to be strictly correct, it may 
well be doubted whether the discipline, or rather 
the absence of discipline, through which these 
opinions have been imbibed, has led them to so 
deep an understanding and heartfelt-an appre- 
ciation of them, as he possesses “ who has bought 
the truth’’ at the price of much inward and out- 
ward conflict, and has had to contest, as it were, 
every inch of the ground on which he stands. 

The reader has now to view Joseph John Gur- 
ney, not only in the varied relations of private 
life, but in the important character ofa Christian 
The work of the ministry of the gos- 
pel is one of the most serious and important in 
which a man can be engaged. In Joseph John 
Gurney’s mind, the sense of its im iportance 
was not diminished <A the P culiarity of his po- 


sition. He was well aware that it was not his 


learning nor his talents that had qualifi 1 him 


for such a service. He had received no ordination 


ae atte : 
m human authority, norany “call” or appoin 
ment from the congregation. The “acknowledge- 


i 
ment” of his friends, was simply a recognition of 
J 
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‘ise gif: hale b ith ‘tee ast they felt to be alto- | enabled, through unmerite ae mercy, “ to f 


gether 
mercy of the glorified Head of the Church, be- | 
stowed through the agency of 
‘divideth severally to every man as he will,’ and for 
the due exercise of which the steward entrusted 
with it must give a strict account. is course 
of life bears witness to the earnestness of his de- 
sire to be found faithful to his stewardship. His 
labors were extensive and abundant; 
not esteem the duties in which he became on this 


that Spirit who | 


| prisons both there and in the 


yet he did | 


account involved incompatible with those of his 


ordiuary calling. And whilst his secular occupa- 
tions led him into closer intercourse with others, 
and made him better acquainted with the difficul- 
ties and conflicts of ordinary life, thereby en- 
larging bis heart to a more extended syt mpathy 
with those among whom he was called to labor, 
they 


invigorate his mind and affections, by the very 


tended at the same time to refresh and | 


diversion of them from the contemplative to the 


more practical parts of religion. As man 
of business he was exact and methodical. Prompt- 
ness and despatch equally characterised him. It 
was his endeavor, through that assistance with- 
out which he fel t himself weak even in these 
things, to act out the scriptural maxim, “ what- | 


a 


soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy lf find nothing but 


| often am I brought to feel the ’ 
| ing that which is behind, and of clinging to | 


came especially apparent in times of difficulty and | who can save ! 


might.” Whilst this strikingly marked his 
conduct in the ordinary duties of business, it be- 


Janger. And on more than one occasion of great 


cowmercial distress and anxiety, the quiet ‘érm- 


to evince, afforded practical evidence, of no mean 


value, of the reality and power of his Christian 
Deeply was he impressed with the | 
Deeply did he | 


principles. 
responsibilities of his position. 
fecl that to perform duties so various as those of 
a man of business and of a Christian minister 
requires (may it not be said) a double portion of 
divine wisdom and grace. But in his example, 
as in that of many others, there is encouraging 
evidence, that the right combination of these ser- 
vices, so far from tending to dim the lustre of 
the Christian’s armor, serves rather to brighten 
his weapons and to nerve his limbs the more ef- 
fectively to wield them. 

His comparative affluence doubtless materially 
facilitated the carrying out of his views, and re- 


lieved him from those corroding cares which are | i 


so apt to absorb or wear down the mind ; but it 
placed him, at the same time, within the reach 
of other and not less dangerous temptations. 
Solemn indeed is the “ Tlow hardly | 
shall they th riches, enter into the king. | 
dom of And whilst the 
that “ with God it is possible,” ought to prevent 
any from being dismayed, it should never be for- 
gotten that the power of divine grace is pec 
y ne fix the character of those 


dst the nts of ease 


language, 

it have 
9 

heaven ! 


tuliar- 
in who, 


anurem 


| 


| 


I 





| Lady Derby’s only remaining child ; 
} sons’ 


rance | 


and pleasure, and | 
the temptations of worldly ambition, have been us the pictures and 


|} and his family at Knowsley Park, 


ness and effective decision which he was cnabled 
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ight the 


dependent on the free and unrestrained | | good ficht of faith, and to lay hold on eternal 


life a 

In the 8th and 9th months of this year, 
(1818,) in company with his wife, his sister 
Elizabeth Fry, and one of her daughters, he took 
a journey into Scotland, visiting many of the 
north of England, 


besides the 


es attending 
Friends. 


many of meetings of 

At Glasgow, amidst a pressure of other duties, 
he held his first “ eet mecting.” 

It was a solemn, quiet, and | trust edif ying Y 
time; and there seemed much openness and ¢ 
diality amongst the people. * * I may truly ie 
that this public meeting, and many other occa- 
sions since I le ft home, have been al undantly 
sufficient to convince me how near the Lord is 
to help us if we piace our trustin him. I have, 
from time to time, been made sensible of my own 
entire poverty ; but have never been disappointed 
when 1 have ‘gone, with full purpose of heart, to 
the only true source of help. 

My gift in the ministry 


has been very much 
enlarged, 


and I humbly trust there may hav 
been some spiritual progress accom panyit @ it; 
yet on looking into myself impartially, 1 seem to 
cause for How 


necessity of leav- 


repentance. 


him 


t 


Referring to their visit to the Earl of Deiby 


Joseph John 
Gurney writes :-— 

Lord and Lady Derby, with others of the family, 
metus at the door, and received us most heartily. 
Lord Derby is an elderly man, remarkably kind 
and attentive, and without anything of manuer 
to muke one feel his rank. Lady Derby is some- 
what younger; a very interesting and pleasing 
woman ; her mind much too great for affectation 
or pride; her disinterestedness conspicuous in 
the little occurrences of the day; and her con- 
versation attractive from the force of her mind, 
which is evidently under the power of religion. 
She lost her only son about a yeur ago ; a chastise- 
ment which appears to have had much effect 
upon her. They were surrounded by a large 
patriarchal family party, consisting chiefly of the 
Stanleys, aud Hornbys. The most conspicuous 
individuals were Lord Stanley, his daughter 
Charlotte, and his Lady Mary, 
the mother 
of the Hornbys, Lord Derby’s sister ; surrounded 
by several pleasing daught ers, besides sons 
Ww ive s. T he re 


house ; 


son Edward; 


an 
were a! 
the the whol 
-five in number, exclusive of 
I have seldom, if 


so some 


part) 


maby 


in 


guests 
thirt: 
ren. 


ever, seen so muc! 


and harmony prevailing, without any { 
| 


a large family cirele. Lord a dl 
took a walk with ” before dinner, a 


the house. The 
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and evening were agree: bly spent i in not trifl ng | 
conversation. A crowd thronged around my 
sister, whose tales were thoroughly relished. I 
passed part of the evening in a very interesting | 
conversation with Lady Derby on religious sub- 
jects. * * Before breakfast next morning, the 
ladies Mary and Charlotte took us in the carriage 
to see their girls’ schools, which are in excellent 
order. They seem to take great pains with their 
poor neighbors, Lord Derby gives prizes annu- 
ally to those of his cottagers who most excel in 
neatness, propriety,&c. After breakfast we ven- 
tured to propose that the whole family might be 
assembled. My dear sister had felt a strong con- 
cern for this object, and I was ready to bear her 
burthen with her. ‘lhe proposal was readily 
acceded to, and nearly the whole party, i includ- 
ing the servants, about sev yenty persons in all, as- 
sembled in the dining room. 
I began by reading the third chapter of John. 
The religious opportunity which followed lasted 
nearly an hour, and was truly solemn. [ have 
searcely ever known a time of such apparent 
baptism of tlie § Spirit. My sister prayed almost 
as soon as I had concluded readine : 
ittending her. 


Aft ra short pause, 


mue h powe r 


in preaching the gospel to this interesting party, 


from one of the verses we had been reading; 


** As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- | 


ness,” Xe. My sisterafterward spoke, and I was 


enabled to pray in conclusion. We may thank- 
fully acknowle: lge that our blessed Master was 
pleased on this occasion to send us “help from 
the sanctuary.” Almost all present, both old 
and young, appeared to be brought to tears; 
some to many tears. I felt thankful for having 


so favored an op Pp rtunity of plainly declaring | 


the truths of Christianity to the family of a great 
nobleman, and as the ground was evi: de ntly os 
pared, I trust the seed did not fall into it in vain. 
{ think we read of circumstances very much re- 
sembling this visit, in the journals of the earliest 
Friends. May all the praise be attributed where 
alone itis due! Weleft Knowsley y about twelve 
o'clock on sixth day morning, and dined at War- 
rington with two dear old friends. John and 
Elizabeth Bludwick. The *y seemed to be ripe 
for eternity! With them “also we were sweetly 
engaged in waiting and prayer.* 

‘After reaching Karlham J. 


J. Giurney says: 
—I feel like a vessel which has been filled, but 
is now empty ; quiet and not uncomfortable, | 
thankful in my small measure for the help and 


preservation experienced in the course of our 
long travel, and 


*In his autobiography, Joseph John Benge a 
“T afterwards carried on a correspondence with j 
Derby, and of the young I had recom- 
mended their searching out texts on particular subjects 


desirous to resume my home 


some p? ople. 


in the Bibl », as a useful exercise. This became their 
regular weekly practice ; and, at the close of the week, 
some one of the party was appointed judge of the selec- 
tion, and expressed his decision in writing, in the form 


of a brief essay.”’ 





secret of harmony ia the church, 
Christ. 


ence 


the circumference 


lL afterwards felt wousual liberty | 


Christ, 
the man who lives most in Christ, 


drank it off. 


| hop and dance. 
when they 


| master. 
| three legs—the fore paw that was laid on his fore- 


| defiance A 
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duties with vigor, as “unto the Lord, and 1 not 
} unto men.” 


To be continued. 


NEARNESS TO CHRIST THE SECRET OF CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION. 


“The secret of all union in the church of 


Christ is not diplomacy, not management, not 
trying to screw down our differences, and so de- 


velope in contrast our pvints of coincidence, 
however useful, or however proper that may be ; 
but the secret “of true union, sensibly felt, 
looking to Christ. 


is 
The reason of division, ‘dle. 
is distance from Christ ; the 
is nearness to 
If we can suppose a large circumfer- 
or periphery, and in that circle a number 


cord in the church, 


of lines all coming from the circumference and 


meeting in the centre, those radii coming from 
approach each other just in 
proportion they approach the centre: thé 
nearer they are to the centre, the nearer each i 


to his fellow ; the nearer, to use a more familiar 


as 


expr ssion, cac th spoke i in the wheel i is toits axle, 
the nearer each is to its fellow-spokes. 


It is s 
: the nearer we come t 
the nearer we come to each other; and 
lives in the 
in the greatest happiness, in 


in the Christian ehurch 


highest harmony, 


the nearest approximation to him who is his fel- 


M 38. 


low.”’—Am. 


POLLARD’S INTOXICATED MONKEY. 
Jack, as he was called, seeing his master and 
some companions drinking, with those imitative 
powers for which his species is remarkable, find- 
ing half'a glass of whiskey left, took it up and 
It flew, of course, to his head. 
Amid their roars of laughter, he began to skip. 
Jack was drunk. Next day, 
went with the intention of repeating 
the fun, to take the poor monkey from his box, he 
was notto beseen. Looking inside, there he lay, 
crouched ina eorner. ‘Come out,” said his 
Afraid to disobey, he came walking on 


head saying, as plain as words could do, that he 
had a headache. 


Having left him some days to get well, and 
resume his guiety, they at length carried him 
off to the old scene of revel. On entering, he 
eyed the glasses with manifest terror, skulking 
behind the chair; and, on his master ordering 


him to drink, he bolted, and he was on the house- 
top ina twinkling. They called him down. He 
would not come. His master shook the whip at 
astride 


him. Jack, 
eun, 


pomted 


on the ridge-pole, grinned 
of which he was always much 


afraid, w this disciy le of temperance ; 


» ducked his nll and slipped over to the back 
of the house—upon which, seeing his predica- 
‘ment, and less afraid apparently of the fire than 
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f the 


yn thi 
; 
held on by 


singe dt 


fire-watk r, 
chim 
a 
i 


the monkey leaped at a bound 
y top, and getting down int 
fore paws. He 


would rather be 


ian dri ik. 
He titelenhed ; and although his master kept 

him for twelve that, Ae 

pers take anoth 


Old Year's 


. - 
,ears after coutid 


of 
Warn ing. 


nerer 


) 7 7. 
vade the monkey to 


drop 
ch iskey ! eal Dr 


oe? ae 
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Pus.iisHer’s Notice.—Cur Western 
ind 


subscribers 
agents are respectfally 
mitting Kentucky n 


notes than those ofthe S 


desired to avoid re- 


te 1) . , the 
tes, and ¢ ner 


Indiana 


In acc 


sued 


ordance with the 7 


the 
giving early inforn 
»f the 


ve 


in management 


ed, 


> hen? 
Oval 


f+ 


f the | 


procee lings o several yearly meetings, 
yresent to our readers this week a more de- 
| 


tailed account than that published in the preceding 
Ridsioneed Yearly Meet 
ing in relation to the Ohio Ey 


in the 


number, of the action of 


ind this is d 


pis one 


ir own language, 


d . 7 
At a Year y 
tive 
by adjourn n 


7° >» r7 @ 
Friends hetad in 


if . ’ 
arate ring 0; 
t 4 e 
Western Shore of 

, oe 

nents the Zod 


month io the 26th of the same, 


Tenth 23>.—“* Two | pistles were now 
produced, both purporting to come from Qhio 
Yearly Meeting, one signed by Benjamin [foyle, 
as Clerk, and the other by Jonathan Binns, as 
Clerk, thus affording evidence of the painful oc- 
currence of a separation having 
that Yearly Meeting. 

‘concluded to appoint a Committee 
and read the 
examination of the whole subject as would enable 
it to recommend to the Yearly Meeting the 
proper to be pursued by it in relation to the 
Epistles and the bodies from which the ‘y ema- 
nate—viz : H igh Balderston, Richard H. 
mas, Jonah Sands, Isaac Mor 
ance, Wm. Waring, William A 
Valentine, John "al N. C. Crenshaw, 
Hare and George F. Terrell,—who are left 
liberty to unite with a similar C 
women Friends, if they shoul 
were directed to report to a future sitting.’ 

s of the women’s Committ Dorothy 
| Cheston, Julia V: le i 


more, jor 


Jrom of the Tenth 


° j ° 
TUCLUSI VE 


month 


to 


at 
of 
and 


’ 


mmittee 
int on 


app 


oa flue, | 


John 


| 


the Epis stles coming from the two bodies, « 


Report. 
The joint Committee, to whom were referred 
rach 
claiming the name und authority of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, report, that they have carefully ex- 
umined and considered the respective documents, 
un] we, the undersigned members of the Com- 
mittee, are united in the conclusion that the 
Epistles signed by Jonathan Binns and Jane M. 
Piummer as Clerks, should be receiv d and ace 
knowle ige d as coming from Ohio Year! y Meet- 
ing with which we have unity; and that the 
Ep istles siguea by Benjamin Hoyle and Rachel 
i. Patterson should not be received, inasmuch 
as we have sorrowfully to believe that they have 
been issued by a body with whose proceedings 
we cannot have unity. 
In coming to this conclusion, the Committee 
believed it right to take a review of the 
position in which Ohio Ycarl, Meeting 


} ‘ 
bave 


has been 


placed by a portion of irs me mbers 


| by 


| upon individuals, 


Balti- | feited in their own meetings, and to sus 


Maryland, &e., 


They have refused to receive and acknowledge 

the Epistie from New England Yearly Meeting 
w seven or cight years. 

They have subverted the estal lishe d order of 
Soziety by an abridgment of the rights of mem- 
bers, by refusing to receive the credentials issued 
Meetings belonging to another Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

They have conferred or attempted to confer 
privileges which they had for- 
tain them 
in assumed rights to which they are not entitled, 


| by allowing shom to sit in their mectings for 


, L854. | 


examine | 
Epistles, and make such a careful | 


course | 
Tho- | 


re, Ji seph B il- i 
. Thomas, Bond j 


Discipli ne. 

They have persevered in the neglect and vio- 
lation of these orn and vital preetices and 
usages 0 f our Sock ty, which are essential to our 
prosperity as a pe ape , although they have been 


earnestly and affectionately " entreated in the 


C-) Episiles from our own Yearly Meeting, and by 
taken place In | 


Whereupon the meeting | 


their brethren of five Yearly Meetings on this 
continent, to return to our established order. 

They have refused to hear an Address adopted 
and sauctioned by our Yearly Meeting, and four 
other Yearly Meetings, and sent to them bya 
Committee of this Ye: varly Meeting, warning them 
of the consequences which appeared to us inevi- 
table, and beseeching them to unite with other 
Yearly Meetings in pursuing that course which 
we believed could alone prevent results that would 
be de ply to be de plored. 

And finally, a seat in the Minist ce gallery 
in the Yearly Meeting of the present year was 
al llowe 1 Thomas B. Gould, who acted as a rk to 


the Separatists in New England i in 1845 


3 thi ugh 
that time di 


owned by the Soci Ly, thi 
4 _. . ) 7 } }° _ ? 
tually OWulng and acknowledging t 
vy } r } 
New land Yearly Meeting; : 
that after the appointment of Joi 
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Yorl +} . mm 
( iCrK, he , the said Th mas 
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Or ti 
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} 
uppaniond aud 
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assocli 
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0- 
id 
ur 
on 
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ed 
ur 
ra 
2m 
vi- 
ier 
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It will net be denied that diene departures 
from the discipline and usages of our Society, 
and these breaches of unity, as well as others 
which might be mentioned, were committed by 
the body who have now Benjamin Hoyle for 
Clerk; and that the Friends who have placed 
Jonathan Binns at the Clerk’s table have steadily 
and earnestly advocated the ancient usages of 
our Society, and the course indicated by the dis- 
cipline, and so affectionately and earnestly re- 
commended by our Yearly Meeting and others ; 
that they have borne the lamentable state of dis- 
order, which had existed for several years, as 
long as they could do so, without identifying 
themselves with the members of a meeting which 
had been testified against by all the Yearly Meet- 
ings of Friends except their own and Philadel- 
phia, and not acknowledged by any; that be- 
lieving that the time for their release had come, 


they were favored to be found “the friends of | 


good order, and the supporters of our Christian 
doctrines and testimonies and discipline,” and 
therefore they truly constitute Ohio Yearly Meet- | 
ing, and are justly entitled to all the privileges | 
which belong to that body. 

But, whilst we cannot unite with the body of 
which Benjamin Hoyle and Rachel E. Patterson 
are Clerks, we earnestly desire for the members 
who are now attached to it, that they may put | 
away from them all that separates, and again 
come into that unity which formerly existed, ‘and 
is now so seriously interrupted. 


Dorothy Hopkins, 


Hugh Balderston, 
Sarah Sands, 


Richard H. Thomas, 

Margaret Cheston, Jonali Sands, 

Mary Wright, Isaac Moore, 

Julia Valentine, Wm. A. Thomas, 

Mary Irwin, Bond Valentine, 

Eliza M. Thomas, Jno. Irwin, 

Eliza H. Crenshaw, John Hare, 

Hannah Bates. Nath’! C. Crenshaw, 
Geo. F. Terrel. 

Tenth Month 24th. ° 


Which having been read and fully considered, 
is ap proved by the meeting, whereupon the Epis 
tle signed by Jonathan Binns, as Clerk, was 
read and referred to the Committee on Epistles. 

We feel it a duty to our absent members and 
to our Friends of other Yearly Meetings, to in- 
form them that after the ad yption of the above 


| 
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In this dnien, they are associated with and 
encouraged by four members of Philedelphia 
Yearly Meeting, one of whom is a minister, and 
another an elder, with minutes directed to Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. 

Taken from the Minutes. 


Ricuarp H. Tuomas, Clerk. 





Marriep, Fourth day, the 20th of 9th month. at 
Frieds’ Meeting, Greenfield, in Tippecanoe Co., 
Indiana, ALLEN Jay, of Mississinewa, to MarTHA 
Ann, daughter of Buddell and Elizabeth Sleeper. 

At the same time and place, PLeasanT 
Wrnson, Jr., of Sugar River, to CuLor Ann, daugh- 
ter of Jacob ‘and Sarah Sleeper, both deceased. 


Diep.—At the residence of his father Nathan 
Morris, in Grant county, Indiana, on the 6th ult., 
Tuomas Morais, in the 21st year of his age. 

This dear young friend, as will be noticed, is 
the third one of the same family who has been 
remove! from works to rewards, in the bloom of 


| youth within one month. 


He was a member of Mississinewa 


Monthly 


| Meeting. 


| 


! 


| Schuyikil Fifth,) at half-past 7 0’clock 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Winter Session of the School wil] commence 
on Se cond: day, the 6th of Eleventh month next. 
The pupils will be conveyed by railroad to West 
| Chester, where conveyances will be in waiting to 
take them and their baggage to the School, on the 
arrival of the morning and afternoon cars. on Se- 


, cond day, the 6th and Third day, the 7th of Eleventh 
| month. 


The cars will leave the depot, south side 
of Market street, above Kighteenth street, (formerly 
A.M., and 


3 o’clock, P.M. The agent of the School will be 


|} at the railroad depot, on Second and Third day 


afternoons, and will furnish pupils with tickets, and 
accompany them to West Chester. Those who go 
by the morning train, will be furnished with tickets 
by a person in attendance. To those who procure 
tickets as directed, the fare from Philadelphia to 
the School, including baggage, will be one dollar, 
which will be charged to the scholar at the School. 
All bageage should be distinctly marked West- 
town, aud with the name of the owner, and should 
be sent directly to the railroad depot. 

The West-town office is at Friends’ bookstore, 


| No. 84 Arch street, where all smali packages for 
| the pupils left before 12 o’clock on Seventh-days, 


| will be forwarded. 


minute, and the reading of the Kpistle from Ohio | 


Yearly Meeting, when the meeting adjourned, 
six Fricnds, five of whom were from Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, kept their seats, and have 
since absented themselves from our meetings. 


We are informed that they have, in connection | 


with six women Friends, all from Nottingham 
pig Meeting, attempted the organization 
of a Yearly Meeting, and that th ‘y have ad- 
Sees dj -_ istles to other Ye arly Me tings in the 
name of the Y early *] Meeting of Frien ls, held in 
Baltimore. 


All letters for the pupils and 
others at the School, should be sent by mail, directed 
to West-town Boarding School, West Chester P. O., 
Chester Co.. Pa. Postage shou!d be prepaid, and 
packages should be distinctly marked and put up 


| in a secure munner, so that their contents will not 


| special conveyances at other times are 


be liable to be lost by handling. The stage will 
leave West Chester during the Winter Session, for 
ihe School, on Second, Fourth and Seventh days, 
on the arrival of the morning cars from the city, 
and from the School to West Chester on the same 
days, to meet the morning cars to Philadelphia. 
The fare for each passenger to and from West 
Chester by the stage, will be 25 cents. When 
provided at 


the School, an extra charge will be made. 


West-town, Ninth mo., 1854. 
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FRIENDS 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
[Concluded from page 102) 


The Reports from Western Quarter’s Branch 
Committee state that the 


Manual Labor School, 

Under the management of that Quarterly 
meeting, has been progressing to pretty good 
satisfaction. The entries for the Winter Ses- 
sion were 84, and for the Summer Session 71. 
The progress of the pupils in their various stu- 


dies has been good, and their observance of the | 


school and of the requisitions of the Commit- 


tee, has been satisfactory. ‘The pupils are reg- 
lay 3 ; “2 : : 
ular in their attendance of meetings at Bloom- 


field. 


Attention is given, as heretofore, to man- 


ual labor ; and the schoo! continues to meet its | 


expenses. 


Report of the Committee on the concerns of 
the people of color. . 
Reports have been received from all the 
branches of this Committee, except from that 
in Salem Quarter, exhibiting a summary account 
of their labors for the benefit of the colored 
people in their several limits. 


taught for some portions of the past year, in 
which Friends have given advice and assist- 
ance, both pecuniary and otherwise, and in 
which a large number of children have received 
instruction. In most of these schools all the 


common branches of an Engiish education have | 


been taught, and in nearly all of them by co- 


; eceal 
lored persons, some quite competent and efficient | 


teachers. 


A considerable number of children 
have 


received instruction in the schools of 
Friends, where they have not been in settle- 
ments so that schools of their own could be 
had. 

In addition to the encouragement and assist- 
ance Friends have rendered in the promotion of 
education and schools, they have continued their 
care, as in years past, for the poor and destitute 
amongst them, and in advising and assisting 
them in procuring employment for their sup- 
port. 

Although the several Branches of this Com- 
mittee continue to find many objects amongst 
the families and children of this portion of our 
fellow citizens in need of advice and assistance, 
yet in justice to them as a class, it ought not to 
be inferred that they are all of that description. 
Many of them are in good circumstances in life, 
and fully alive to their interest in procuring an 


education for their children. Several of their 


teports allude to lafge portions of them as free- 
holders, some of whom had in times past been 
the objects of their care and attention, but who 


are now, with their families 
ral, and intelligent, and as much interested in 


the promotion of education and general improve- 


| » 

perity of 
It appears from their Reports, that there have 
been about twenty schools of colored children | 


, as industrious, mo- | 
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ment, as many white citizens. One of the 
Branches alludes to the fact, that wherever they 
are found in country situations, they much more 
frequently become useful and moral citizens, 
than when employed in our cities and vil'ages, 
as servants about hotels, &c. ; a subject which 
we think ought to claim the attention of all who 
desire to elevate the character and the condition 
of the colored man in the free States. 

Our Committee on Indian Concerns have now 
brought in the following Report, which has been 
read. The services of the committee have been 
satisfactory to the meeting. The Committee is 
continued and encouraged to further labor and 
care in the concern, as way may be open and ability 
afforded to them; to report to next Yearly 
Meeting. The proposition to raise $1,000 is 
united with and adopted; and the Subordinate 
meetings are directed to raise that sum accord- 
ingly, and forward it to William Crossman, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Treasurer of the Committee. 


Report on Indian Concerns. 

This committee has been engaged during the 
past year in endeavoring to promote the pros- 
the School established among the 
Shawuee Indians. 

By Reports from our Superintendent, it ap- 
pears that owing to the unsettled state of the 
| Indians, and other causes, the school, during 
most of the time the past year, has been small, 
averaging about fifteen children in attend- 
; ance. 

We are informed by Friends at the school, 
that the unsettled state of the Indiavs arose 
from a difference in sentiment among them rela- 
tive to the late treaty with the General Govern- 
ment, by which they agreed to sell all their 
lands, (except a reservation of twenty-five by 
thirty miles, including their improvements, ) 
from which they are to select two hundred acres 
for each man, woman and child belonging to the 

nation. 
| By the treaty, three hundred and twenty 

acres of land (which includes all the improve- 
(ments) has been set apart for the use of I riends 
| School, to be held by them so long as the school 

shall be continued—and should the school be 
| discontinued, the land and improvements to be 
| appraised separately and sold—the price of the 
| land to be paid to the Indians, and the price of 
| improvements to Friends. 
| ‘The half-section of land set apart for the use 
of the school being deemed insufficient, particu- 
larly as there is no timber on it for fencing, a 
committee was appointed and authorized to se- 
cure by pre-emption r 
| land adjoining 








ight, or otherwise, as much 
, or convenient to the Establish- 
|ment, as may be necessary for the use of the 
school. One of that committee, in company 
with Richard HM. Thomas, a member of the In- 
| dian Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 
| Friends, visited the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
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fairs, at Washington, who expressed his regret CR. 
that a deputation from Friends was not present By amount paid agents for selecting 
during his negociations with the Shawnees, as| lands, and expenses attendant 
he felt confident there would have been no diffi- | soa iti och canal a? 00 
enlty in securing, by treaty, as much land as| © “¢ cupitelitines, as per orders, 10430 
would have been necessary for the use of the | paid administrator of David Miles, 
school; and he assured the Friends he would| former Treas. 82 86 
write to the Agent having charge of the Shaw- | Paid for Record, Journal, Ledger, 
nee Indians, to assist Friends in securing by pre-| p a are mr 
aid Attorney’s fee, on Articles of 
emption, or otherwise, such land as they may Association, 
deem necessary for the use of the Establish- —— 
ment. Amount of funds on hand, $14,331 78 
it appears by the Report of our Superinten- 
dent, that the scholars have been attentive to 
their studies, and have made good progress 
therein—that their deportment in meeting has | 7° the Yearly Meeting : : 
been exemplary, and that a First-day School, for During the past year the improvements re- 
the purpose of advancing them in Scripture canta as ty ag a eee been con- 
knowledge, has been kept up. Such of the | tracted for by the Board, have been progressing, 
boys as one large enough ee on the farm, and| and they have now five hundred acres of the 
the girls in the house. Pp ores, ae wp ian pees 
In relation to the Farm, the Superintendent | 0! Wich has been cultivated in crops the past 
says, there has been eleven eidved dozen of | Season. On the first annual settlement of the 
oats cut, ten hundred dozens of wheat, and about | Treasurer’s account, on the 12th of 11th month 
thirty tons of Hay, all put up in good order; last, there was in notes for money loaned ten 
but owing to the long continued drought, the thousand dollars, and a balance of two hundred 
corn will not yield more than half a crop. and eighty-eight dollars and forty-six cents in the 
During the last year there has been received | treasury, after defraying all expenses incurred 
for Produce, Cattle, &c., sold from the Farm | Up to that date; the Board also received a do- 
$804.55, and during the same period there has | 84tion of one hundred dollars from a member of 
been paid out for Groceries and other articles | this Yearly Meeting. These lasttwo sums were 
for the use of the Family, and for extra labor placed on interest, which, added to the sum 
on the Farm, $446.43; there have been ninety- above mentioned, makes the total amount of ten 
three garments made for the girls, and forty-| thousand three hundred and eighty-eight dollars 
four for the boys, and Stockings and Socks knit | forty-six cents, placed at interest for one year. 
by the girls sufficient for the use of the Fam- Having laid off four hundred and eighty acres 
ily. of the laad into tracts of eighty acres each, de- 
The building ofthe Barn has been completed, signed to be fitted up for farms for renting— 
at a cost of $757.75, being an excess of $57.75 | three of them already having dwelling houses 
over the amount raised for that purpose. ch ei ae — to a allies h 
The second Annual Report of the Trustees | ¢ other three tracts, a substantial dwelling, o 
of the “* White’s Indiana Mined Labor Insti- | Sutticient many ot ve the ne of 
tute,” is now produced and read. The second | *eMants; one of which Is In progress of con- 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the “ White’s | Struction and nearly completed. They are also 
Iowa Manual Labor Institute,” is also produced making some necessary repairs of the houses 
and read. Both these Reports are satisfactory previously erected. They wee also eis 
to the meeting, and are as below. an orchard of between six and seven hundre 
Second Aanual Report of White's Indiana apple trees on that portion of the land designed 
Sibeoal Walled Wiitliess | to be oceupied by the school as a farm, and on 
| which the sehool buildings are to be erected. 
Little has been done by the Trustees since Our | These expenses are to be defray ed out of the in- 
former Report, it being thought best to wait for | terest derived from the money loaned, as it be- 
the timber to die previous to commencing the | comes due,-and other sources, and the expendi- 
opening of a farm, or to proceeding with the! tures are to be confined within these limits. 
buildings. | But it is impossible to give a statistical report 
The following will exhibit the state of the | of the expenses of the present season before the 
funds in the hands of the Treasurer. 'end of the fiseal year, as the works are in pro- 
| cress, and the interest not due until that time. 


5 00 -— 276 66 





Second Annual Report of White's Iowa Manual 
Labor Institute. 


Treasurer, to Institute, Dr. 


To amount of notes on hand last year, $13,609 16 | The Board further report, that there will be five 

Fo inter coh“ ' n 138 86 | eighty acre furms, each provided with a good 
terest received since last Report $27 69 

Re ma 4 Se ince last Neport, “— +3 dw Mi ing- he ouse, a good well of wat er, and other 

receiver ent, 32 73 | 


} nec essary accommo le ations, ready for renting by 
$14,608 44 | the Ist of Third month next. 
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Third lay, 10th mo. 3d. 


The Friends appointed to prepare essays of 
Epistles to other Yearly Meetings of Friends, 
have produced an essay to each, and they have 
all been read and adopted, and directed to be 
recorded. The Clerk is directed to sign them 
on behalf of the Yearly Meeting, and place 
them in the hands of the proper Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Correspondents, to be forwarded; and 
those Correspondents are authorized to make ver- 
bal corrections, and see that the quotations are 
properly cited. 

The meeting now having brought to a close | 
the various important matters which have | 
claimed our attention, comes to a solemn conelu- | 
sion. We feel that heartfelt gratitude is due | 
from us to Him from whom all good cometh, 
for extensions of his goodness and mercy to us 
during our several sittings, enabling us, ‘by the 
help of his Holy Spirit, to conduct our concerns 
ina good degree of brotherly love and conde- 
scension; and to feel now at parting that 
our hearts are united together in the love and 
fellowship of the gospel—to meet again at the 
usual time and place next year, if consistent 
with the Divine will. Enizan Corrin, Clerk. 


First Ascent of Mount Hood—Interesting Narra- 
tive—Effects of a High Elevation upon the 
Human System. 


We give to-day an interesting account of the | 


first ascent of Mount Hood, a snow capped peak | 


in Oregon, estimated to be 18,361 feet high, 
eyen more lofty than Mount Shasta, and hereto- 
fore‘tnexplored. The narrative is given by the | 
editor of the Oregonian, who started on the 4th | 
of August, with a party of gentlemen under the 
guidance of Captain Barlow, an old mountaineer, 
to ascend the peak. 

They camped the first night at Foster’s, about 
20 miles from Portland. For some 30 miles from 
Foster’s, the ascent over the trail or immigrant 
road, as it is called, is gradual, except an occa- 
sional hill, which to an inexperienced traveller 
in the mountains, would seem to be an insur- 
mountable barrier to further progress. fter 
some eight hours’ riding over a rough, unsettled 

country, in a hot sun, the most of the way desti- 

tute of water, the party attained what appeared | 
ta be the summit of the first bench of Mount 
Hood. A few rods below they found a fine gur- 
gling spring of the purest water. 

The narrator continues:—After two hours’ 
rest, and partaking of refreshments, the order 
was given to ‘sad dle up; we were soon uuder 
way The route from this point soon 
broug she us into a deep valley, through which a 
consid 
from sn w-capped mountain. 
pushet on at 
admit. Thro 
over : 


avain. 


The party 


ugh this whole valley, the route was 
low bottom, full of large boulders and sand, 


| peak, as near as possible. 


| woods more open than we had anticipated. 


| so distant ; 


the weather was quite cold. 
le river, called * Sandy,” runs directly 


as raplt da pace as the road would 


over which our horses were obliged to make their 
way as best they could. 

We encamped in the bottom for the night. 
Grass was scarce ; consequently, in the morning 
we had some trouble in finding all the horses, as 
they had wandered a mile or more from the camp 
after food. However, we soon got under way, 
and followed the same stream, which, as we as- 
cended, became more rapid, and the valley more 
narrow. ‘Towards noon we reached the second 
lift, or bench of the mountain. 

We were to meet Judge Olney and Major Hal- 
lar, of the army, on the south side of the snow 
From this rendezvous 
we were distant about four thousand feet. We 
started on foot up the steep ascent, not less than 


| furty degrees, and after two hours of struggling, 


puffing, panting and blowing, we attained a top, 
without serious inconvenience or loss, save the 
anathemas pronounced upon the horses of the 
train, and the animal species generally. We 
found, however, after getting to the first top, 
there was still a second, third and a fourth. 
Finally, all were ascended, and we arrived at the 
place where Capt. Barlow had designed we should 
dine. 

After this we again got under way, and leay- 


| ing the trail, plunged into the dense forest, direct 


for the principal snow peak. We found the 
By 
keeping on the highest ridge of land we were 
enabled to avoid the canyons and deep declivities. 

In about three hours’ hard travelling, we sud- 
denly emerged into an open plain, thickly covered 
with grass and flowers. The lofty snow-covered 
mountain loomed up in sublime grandeur and 
magnificence, apparently not more than a mile or 
we, however, travelled full two hours 
up an ascent of about twenty degrees, which 
brought us to the snow—lying in the fields on 
either side and in our front. Here we encamped 
for the night. On the morning of the 7th, black 
clouds began to gather around the base of the 
mountain far below us; it soon commenced to 
thunder and lighten, and the wind to blow a 
severe gale from the West. Judge Olney and 
Major Hallar, after much difficulty, discovered 
our camp, and came in, presenting anything but 
a judicial or military appearance. 

Our position was too mucli exposed to t 
ving wind, so the whole party retreated d 
the side of the mountain for some three miles, 
where we camped for the night ina deep canyon. 
About sunset the wind abated and t! 
below disappeared. The moon rose, (having 
filled “her horns,”) and shone with — ual 
brightness—and the night was beautiful, : igh 
Before 12 = sos k 
the thermometer fell to the freezing point, and 
in the morning, when we emerged from our frost- 
covered blankets, we yut 
one-third full of ice from the water | 
over night. 


} 
ih 


own 


le ¢ ] suds 


found our tin cups al 


a 
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At this point, we thought we could discover, 
through a telescope, smoke ascending from the 
extreme pinnacle. It had not previously been 
supposed that Mount Houd was at this time vol- 
canic. 

On the morning of the 8th, the party left 
camp in high spirits, determined to reach the 
summit. The animals were pushed at double 
quick time up the side of the mountain, as far 
as it was safe or practicable to take them, where | 
they were quickly stripped of their burdens and 
picketed. In a few minutes all were off for the 
top; each took some provisions and were provided 
with well made creepers, iron socket mountain 
staffs with hooks, ropes, ete., ete.—the same kind | 
that we used in ascending Mount St. Helens last | 
year, and which we found indispensable for climb- 
ing snow covered mountains. 

We commenced the ascent upon the southeast 
side, by first traversinga sharp narrow ridge | 
between the headwaters of Dog River on our | 
right and a tributary of the De Chutes on the 
left. ‘This ridge was attained by first crossing | 
a chasm of about 500 feet in depth, formed by 
the water of the last named stream. After two 
hours’ hard climbing, we stopped to refresh. We 
then continued the ascent, and in a little while 
our naked ridge was lost in the mantle of snow | 
which now lay spread out before and on either | 
side of us. 

After attaining a high altitude, we found the 
snow laying in waves similar toa “ chopped sea ;” | 
therefore, we had to rise at almost every step, 
from six inches to two, three and sometimes four 
feet! The sun had softened the top of the snow 
sufficiently to make a slight indentation by the 
boot. 

Thus we continued to ascend for several thou- 








: ‘ be 
sand feet at an angle of almost 50 degrees, when | 


the rarefied atmosphere began to exhibit its ef- | 
fects upon all, but more especially upon Judge | 
Olney, Major Hallar and Captain Travillot. Soon 
Major H. could go no further, in consequence of 
dizziness in the head, which affected him seri- 
ously. After a while, Captain T. found the 
blood starting from the surface, and was also at- 
tacked with a like dizziness, when he prudently 
declined going further. After a few rods further 
up, the ascent became more steep—by the odolite 
70 degrees—where Judge Olney was reluctantly 
compelled to halt, in consequence of the singular 
effect of the airupon him. From this point, we 
were compelled to make steps by kicking the toes 

of our boots several times into the snow. By | 
following close to the edge of a large ledge of! 
rocks lying perpendicular with the mountain, 
where the sun’s reflection from the ledge had 

softened the snow, we were able to get compara- 

tively a good foothold. Our friend Lake followed 

close upon our heels. ‘The Indian, who had now 

a good pair of creepers, and a good mountain 

staff, seemed determined to go up as far as the 

“‘ Bostons ” could; although he could not be in- 
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duced to lead the way or even go between us. 
For nearly two hours there was nothing said, 
except an occasional warning from us to Mr. Lake 
to “close nannage,” and the response of—* all 
right |!’ —“‘ go ahead !’’—“ we'll come it !”” 

Finally, at 2} o'clock, P. M., we attained the 
summit on the southeast side. We found the 
top similar to that of Mt. St. Helens—extremely 
narrow, laying in a crescent shape. Mt. St. 
Helens facing the northwest by a crescent, while 
Mt. Hood faces the southwest. The sharp ridge 
on top runs from the southwest to the north, 
making a sharp turn to the west at the north 
end. The main ridge is formed of decomposed 
voleanic substances of a light reddish color, which 
cones from 20 to 50 feet high at intervals of a 
few rods. These cones or rocks are full of cracks 
or fissures, as if they had been rent by some con- 
vulsion of nature at a remote period. Between 
these cones there are numerous holes, varying 
from the size of a common water bucket down 
to two or three inches in diameter. Through 
these breathing holes—as we call them—and 
through the crevices in the rock, there is con- 
stantly escaping hot smoke or gas of a strong 
sulphuric odor. In passing over the ridge for 
near half a mile, we discovered a large number 
of these breathing holes ; through some the heat 
was more intense than others. 

We did not carry up a thermometer ; therefore, 


| we could not get the exact degree of the heat; 


but from holding our hand over several of them, 
we have no doubt that the thermometer would 
have shown “boiling heat” in some of them, 
As soon as the Indian discovered by holding his 
hand over one of these “ breathing holes,” the 
existence of fire beneath, he immediately retreated 
as far as he dare go down the mountain alone. 
The smoke or gas was very offensive to the nos- 
trils, as well as irritating to the eyes. We at- 
tempted to look into several of them, but were 


| prevented from getting more then a momentary 


glance, for the reason above mentioned. We, 
however, rolled stones into them, and could hear 
them descend for a considerable distance. We 
remained about one hour traversing the ridge, 
and examining the country in the distance. We 
could distinctly see Mount Jefferson, Three 
Sisters, McLaughlin, St. Helens, Rainier and 
Adams, besides two other snow peaks, whose 
names, if they have any, we are unacquainted 
with ; also, Fremont’s Peak and Shasta Butte 
mountain, in California. 

These last mentioned peaks must be nearly or 
quite five hundred miles from Mount Hood. ‘The 
vast extent of country over which the eye could 
reach, would be received as incredible by any 
but those who have been upon these towering 
mountains on a clear day, and in an Oregon 
atmosphere. There appeared to bea bank of fog 
hanging over the ocean, which precluded us from 
seeing it distinctly. There was also a dark 
cloud or bank of smoke laying off to the north- 
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east, very low down, which shut out a small por- 
tion of the country in that direction from our 
view. Aside from this, the whole country for 
hundreds of miles was in plain view before us. 
In the distance on either side, could be traced 
the different ranges of the well known great 
coast range on the west, the Sierra Nevada on 
the south and southeast, the Siskiyou on the 
southwest, and the Blue and Rocky mountains 
on the east, besides the great head of Cascades 
to thenorth. These, together with the thousand 
small ranges, with their innumerable crests and 
indentations, present to the eye a perfect forest 
of mountains. Bearing south 15 degrees east ; 
at a distance of perhaps about 40 miles, we dis- 
covered a lake surrounded by a large prairie or 
open country. This lake, so far as we could 
learn, was entirely unknown. 

While on the top of the mountain we were 
startled by a tremendous crushing, rumbling 
noise below. At first we anticipated it to be an 
earthquake, or something of that sort. Judge 
Olney and those below heard it also, and ac- 
counted for it on our return. It was caused by 
an avalanche of rock under the immense bodies 
of snow which lay in large fields, hundreds, and 
perhaps a thousand, feet in depth. We examined 
some chasms in the snow of very near or quite a 
thousand feet in depth, and two or three hundred 
feet across, extending horizontally with the 
mountain for a great distance. 

The late hour of the day, together with the 
visible increase of cold, forced us to retrace our 
steps down much sooner than we desired. Our 
descent was much more rapid than our ascent, 
although a portion of the way was apparently 
more dangerous. 

ln descending from a rarefied to a dense 
atmosphere, those who had not been seriously af- 
fected by the ascent, came in for their share of 
the general debility and difficulty in breathing. 
We had our full share, and were for a time en- 
tirely unable to travel more than a few rods at a 
time without laying down on the snow or ground 
to rest. Onthe llth, we reached Portland, hav- 
ing been just a week engaged in the exploration. 


THE CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 


JOHN OF VICENCIA. 

During the fierce contests between the Popes 
and the Emperors, which ravaged Germany and 
Italy for the greater part of three centuries, the 
two great factions were divided into Guelphs and 
Ghivellines ; the former supporting the preten- 
sions of the Popes, and the latter those of the 
Emperors. “The leaders,” says Ranke, “ had 
always adherents from the lowest classes at their 
command; wild, determined bravees, of fierce 
and wandering habits, who were ever prepared 
with offers of service to those whom they kuew 
to be in fear of enemies, or to have injuries de- 
manding vengeance ; these men were always 
ready to commit murder, for a sum of money. 
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These divisions reigned even in the 
smallest villages : a man would not have spared 
the life of his brother had he belonged to the op- 
posite faction; and some were known who had 
destroyed their wives, that they might be at 


| liberty to marry into families of their own party.” 


These “ unappeasable contests,” as they are 
styled by Schlegel, not only embroiled the differ- 
ent states and made them the abode of implaca- 
ble animosities ; but they also poisoned the cur- 
rent of domestic life, and spread malignity and 
revenge to such a fearful degree, that according 
to Dr. Robertson, Italy and Germany were filled 
with discord and bloodshed for several ages. 
Throughout the Italian States especially, these 
hostilities darkened the national character to the 
deepest shade of malignancy, and produced scenes 
of ferocity and violence such as the most revolt- 
ing deeds of barbarism have never surpassed. 

It was in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when these disgraceful contests had reached 
their height, and were rapidly reducing society 
in those otherwise advanced states to a condition 
of intolerable anarchy, that a number of Domini- 
can monks, repenting, it is hoped, of the guilty 
part they had taken in prompting the persecu- 
tion of the noble-minded and innocent Albi- 
genses, commenced the work of attempting to 
heal the discords and terminating the animosi- 
ties which had for so long a period inflicted the 
deepest misery and degradation upon the whole 
of the community. In prosecuting this noble 
design they originated a series of pacific labors 
which were long remembered in Italy as the 
‘« preaching of the peace; and by them these 
devoted and sedulous men succeeded in arresting 
the tide of lawless violence and revenge, which was 
threatening to overwhelm all that was valuable 
in the land. 

But the most distinguished of these remark- 
able heralds of a purer age was John of Vicencia, 
who commenced his preaching at Bologna, about 
the year 1230, with a success that had no parallel 
in those times. His eloquence was of that com- 
manding order, that all classes crowded to hear 
him, and among the mighty assemblies who col- 
lected at his feet there were magistrates, citizens, 
peasants, and soldiers, who, moved by his pathos, 
and awed by his authority, pledged themselves 
as in the presence of their Creator to forget their 
animosities and to bury in oblivion every former 
cause of strife. 

From Bologna, he proceeded to Padua; where 
he was met by the municipal authorities at 
several leagues distance from the city, to which 
he was conducted with great honor, seated on a 
triumphal car. Here again “the preaching of 
the peace” received the acclamations of the as- 
sembled thousands, who verified the power of 
his eloquence by burying at the instant the 
animosities of years. 

In the character of a “ peace-maker” this re- 
markable man visited all the principal cities and 

















towns of Lombardy, and with such signal success 
in reconciling or effacing differences was his labor 
crowned, that he was universally hailed as the 


“ healer of the breaches.” 


Nor was he less successful among the nobles, 
who voluntarily submitted their disputes to his 
arbitration ; indeed, such was the magic of his 
words and power of his doctrine, that the proud 
lords of the soil even rejoiced to forget in a day 
the animosities they had cherished for genera- 
tions. To complete his great work, he convoked 
a solemn assembly of the population of Lom- 
bardy, in the plain of Paquarra on the banks of 
the Adige, in which he was enthusiastically res- 
ponded to by all classes of the people. 
account of this extraordinary meeting cannot be 
given more appropriately than in the words of M. 
Sismondi, to whose industry and historical re- | 
search we are indebted for our acquaintance with 


this interesting recital. 


“‘ Never had a nobler enterprize been under- | 
taken than that of reconciling twenty inimical | 
states, by the mere inspiration of religious senti- | 
ments—by the simple influence of Christianity— | 
Never had | 
a grander spectacle been presented to the eyes | 
of men. The entire population of Verona and | 
Mantua, of Brescia and Padua, and eight of | 
the principal cities of Lombardy, surrounded by 
their respective magistrates, assembled under 
their national standards, while a numerous com- 
pany of bishops and nobles appeared at the head 
of their vassals. From a lofty seat, elevated in | 
the midst of the plain, the voice of the preacher | 
was distinctly heard by every individual of that | 
vast assemblage, and might well seem to their | 
heated imagination to descend from heaven. | 
His text was the affecting bequest :—‘ My peace 
I give unto you ; my peace I leave with you.’ 

“With an eloquence till then unknown, he 
drew a frightful picture of the miseries of war; 
he described the spirit of Christianity as a spirit 
of peace ; and in the name of God and of the 
church, he commanded the Lombards to renounce 


by the unaided power of language. 


their enmities. 


“ He then dictated to them a treaty of univer- 
sal pacification, which was to be cemented by the 
union of families once inimical, and devoted to 
everlasting malediction those who should violate 
this amicable adjustment of differences. 

“Such was the success which attended the 
preaching of this apostle of peace, that for a time 
a universal cessation of war rewarded his labors ; 
and one of the treaties formed under his auspices, 
still extant, and which contains scarcely any 
other condition than that of mutual forgiveness 
of injuries, bas handed down to posterity the 
name of John of Vicencia, with an ecla¢ as sin- 


gular as it is enviable.” 


With such results from the labors chiefly of 
but one man, may we not be permitted to de- 
a that in five hundred years there has been 

ut one John of Vicencia !—Herald of Peace. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 








Selected. 
PARTING. 


While to several paths dividing 
We our pilgrimage pursue, 

May Jehovak, safely guiding, 
Keep his scattered flock in view. 


May the bond of sweet communion 
Every distant soul embrace, 
Till, in everlasting union, 
We attain our resting place. 


O ’tis sweet, each other aiding, 
In companionship to. move ; 

One pure flame and heart pervading, 
One our Lord, our faith, our love. 


Sweet, when each can bend, imploring 
Medicine for his brother’s pain, 

Or the stumbling foot restoring, 
Cheer him to the race again. 


Here a passing breath may sever 
Friends, in dearest union tied ; 

But created power shall never 
Tear us from our Saviour’s side. 


Life, and death, and hell combining, 
Present things, and things to come, 
Cannot cloud the promise shining, 


Cannot keep us from our Home. 


Now we part in tearful sadness, 
Bearing forth the precious grain ; 

We shall yet, in joy and gladness, 
Bring our harvest sheaves again. 


Thus, while fond affection weepeth, 
Faith exalts her cheering voice ; 

He that soweth, he that reapeth, 
Will together soon rejoice. 


THE ERRING ONE. 


Think gently of the erring! 
Ye know not of the power 
With which the dark temptation came, 
In some unguarded hour. 
Ye may not know how earnestly 
They struggled, or how well, 
Until the hour of weakness came, 
And sadly thus they fell. 


Think gently of the erring! 
U, do not thou forget, 

However darkly stained by sin, 
He is thy brother yet. 

Heir of the self-same heritage, 
Child of the self-same God! 

He hath but stumbled in the path 
Thou hast in weakness trod. 


Speak gently to the erring! 
For is it not enough 
That innocence and peace have gone, 
Without your censure rough ? 
It sure must be a weary lot 
That sin-crushed heart must bear, 
And they who share a happier lot, 
Their chidings well may spare. 


Speak gently to the erring! 
Thou yet may’st lead them back 
With holy words and tones of love, 
From misery’s thorny track. 
Forget not thou hast often sinned, 
And sinful yet may’st be; 
Deal gently with the erring one, 
As God hath dealt with thee. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien InTeLLicence.—By the arrival of the 
steamship Niagara, European dates have been | 
received to the 14th ult. 

The Allies were preparing to attack Sebastopol. 
and had destroyed the aqueduct by which the city | 
was supplied wtih water. The inhabitants are | 
now dependent for water upon the reservoir. It 
was expected that an assault upon the city would 
be commenced on the 8th ult. The trenches of 
the Allies were within 1600 yards of the walls and 
already mounted fiity guns. 


Immediately after the battle of Alma, Menschi- 
koff sunk seven of his ships in the entrance of the 
harbor of Sebastopol, thus completely preventing 
the possil ility of an attack by sea. The Allies 
had, in consequence, been obliged to change their 
plan of operations, and to attack the south instead 
of the north side of the city. The Russians hold 
their remaining vessels ready to be sunk, and the 
crews, amounting to 10,000 men, are added to the 
garrison of Sebastopol. The marines of the Allies | 
have been joined to the armies on shore. 

It is reported that the Russians have blown up | 
the fortresses of Anapa and Souchoum Kale, and | 
sent their garrisons, consisting of 15,000 men, to 
reinforce Menschikoff. The whole country north 
of Sebastopol has been evacuated by the Allies, | 
and the reserved forces have left Varna to join the | 
siege. 

Marshal St. Arnand is dead and General Cauro- 
bert has succeeded to the command of the French 
army, Lord Raglan commanding the allied forces. 
In consequence of energetic notes from France 
and England, Prussia, it is reported, has expressed 
her willingness to act with Austria. 

The Russian forces in the Crimea are estimated 
at 85,000, and those of the Allies at 90,000, in- | 
cluding the seamen from the fleet. 

It is not probable that any further operations in 
the Baltic will be attempted the present season. 
The greater part of Admiral Napier’s fleet was at 
anchor near Revel. 

Schamyl has been defeated by Prince Aldroni- 
toff, who again threatens Kars. 

It is stated that a conference of the Ministers of 
the United States to the different European Courts 
is now holding on the continent, for the purpose 
of exchanging information respecting the state of 
affairs in Europe, and of protecting and advancing 
the commercial interests of this country, in any 
new arraugement of treaties that may be made. 





Cu1na —News from Shanghai have been re- 
ceived to 8mo. 7th, and from Canton to 8mo. 2\st. 
Shanghai was still in the hands of the insurgents, 
who were likewise besieging Canton. Their num- 
ber had increased greatly, and nothing but the 
strength of the walls and the fact that the besiegers | 





were destitute of cannon had saved the city from | 
falling into their hands. They were, however, 
casting! cannon. They had made an attempt 
to take the place by storm, but were repulsed with 
great loss. Orders had been given to clear away 
all the houses near the walls which could afford | 
shelter to the besiegers. The number of the be- | 
siegers is stated to be 30,000. 


Ca.irornia.—The steamships George Law and 
Star of the West arrived at New York on the 27th 
ult., bringing California dates to 9th month 30th. 


The former brings $1,082,000 in gold, and the lat- 
ter $800,000. 

Several large whales have recently been taken 
in the bay of Monterey, yielding from fifty to 
eighty barrels of oil each. 

The British ship Rattlesnake had arrived at San 
Francisco from Port Clarence, in the Arctic Ocean, 


| bringing news of the arrival at that place of the 


ship Enterprise, Capt. Collinson, from its long ex- 
pedition in search of Sir John Franklin. The 
Enterprise had been in the Arctic Ocean since the 
summer of 1851. She had found no traces of the 
object of her search. ; 
Several parties of overland emigrants from 


Texas had been attacked by Indians. One party 


| of fifty persons were murdered near the Pimos 


villages by a band of Apaches, who carried off 
the provisions, and the cattle, six hundred in 
number. Other companies had been robbed to 
a considerable amount. In Oregon also, a com- 
pany of emigrants had been attacked near 
Boise river by the Indians, who killed twenty of 
their number, butchering and torturing them in 
the most horrible manner. A company of troops 


| has been sent in pursuit of the Indians, but from 


their numbers and the strength of their strong- 
holds, much trouble is apprehended. 

During the last two months some twenty-five 
Americans had perished from thirst on the Tini- 
jalta route, there being only two watering places 


} within 150 miles of Altar. 


A profitable gold field is said to have been dis- 
covered in Washington Territory, in the country 
embraced by the east and west forks of the Cata- 
poodle river. 

Advices from the Sandwich Islands state, that 
no new movement had taken place in regard to 
annexation, as the Government was awaiting the 


| action of the United States upon the treaty sent to 


Washington. 


New Grenapa.—Recent accounts give reason 
to believe that the revolutionary party in this 


| country is defeated beyond recovery, and the for- 


mer government re-established. 


Peru.—The government and revolutionary ar- 
mies were encamped within a short distance of 


| each other, but no decisive battle had taken place. 
| A number of the government troops had deserted 


and joined the revolutionists, 


GuatemaLa.—The city of Guatemala has been 
visited by a series of earthquakes, causing great 
alarm and doing considerable damage. They 
commenced on the 14th of the 7th month, and 
had continued with increasing violence to the 31st, 
the day previous to last advices. luring that time 
seventy-three shocks took place. The fissures in 
the earth, made by the great earthquake of 1830, 
had been reopened and new ones made. A vum- 
ber of buildings had been thrown down, and fears 


| were entertained lest the entire city should be des- 


troyed. 


Texas —The state of affairs in Texas is of the 
most unsatisfactory character, the hostility of the 
Indians being now active and undisguised. A 
battle took place recently between «a body of 
United States troops and a much larger company 
of Indians, resulting in the death of one American 
and the wounding of two others. The Indians 
had one man killed and three wounded. The 
Camanches, who are now hostile, can bring seve- 
ral thousand warriors into the field. 





